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WEB  DATA  WAREHOUSES 

Data,  free-for-all? 

Web-enabling  your  warehouse  is  cheap  and  simplifies 
data  access.  Is  there  any  reason  not  to  do  it?  No,  as 
long  as  you've  resolved  security  and  bandwidth  issues. 


f  you’ve  built  a  data  warehouse  in  the  past  five  years,  there’s  a  good 
chance  you’re  about  to  make  the  same  decision  Brent  Brough  just 
did.  Namely,  that  it’s  time  to  Web-enable  your  warehouse. 

And  like  Brough,  a  business  analyst  for  the  Workers  Compensation 
Fund  (WCF)  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City,  you’ll  probably  find  the  proj¬ 
ect  extraordinarily  easy  to  cost-justify. 

After  all,  the  hard  work  is  done.  Your  warehouse  is  already  up  and 
running.  Your  corporate  intranet  is  in  place.  And  almost  certainly, 
your  users  are  familiar  with  Web  browsers,  so  you  can  use  that  model 
and  avoid  all  the  technical  issues  associated  with  client/server  data  access  took 
“We  didn’t  want  to  have  to  include  every  printer  driver  in  the  world  in  our  cUent 
software.  Neither  did  we  want  to  have  to  train  and  support  external  users,”  says 
Brough,  whose  Adabas  D  data  mart  had  generated  paper  reports  for  WCF  customers 
on  employee  claims,  losses  and  statistics  on  work-related  injuries  and  illnesses  since 
being  built  on  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARCstation  last  year.  By  creating  online 
access  to  it  via  the  Web,  “we  don’t  care  what  hardware,  software  or  printer  [users  are] 
using.  We  don’t  even  have  to  know,’’'  he  says. 

Welcome  to  the  latest  use  for  the  Web,  inside  and  outside  the  corporation: 
data  warehouse  access.  If  it  sounds  like  a  panacea  for  all  your  data  woes,  it’s  not 
—  though  it  might  be  a  way  to  get  more  use  from  the  warehouses  you  worked 
so  hard  to  cost-justify.  Its  own  price  tag  depends  on  the  infrastructure  you 
already  have,  and  hurdles  remain  —  security  and  bandwidth,  as  always,  among 
them.  And  some  users  will  still  need  the  more  sophisticated  client/server  access 
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Continued  from  page  1 

tools  for  the  forseeable  future.  But 
data  warehouse  gurus  are  promis¬ 
ing,  once  again,  that  the  promised 
land  of  easy,  universal  access  to 
timely  corporate  data  is  in  sight. 

“What  we  see  every¬ 
where  is  a  trend  toward 
supplanting  traditional 
client/server  access  with 
Internet  and  Web  tech¬ 
nologies,”  says  Richard  D. 
Hackathorn,  president  of 
Bolder  Technology,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  based  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

In  fact,  the  Patricia 
Seybold  Group  believes 
that  by  1998,  a  full  50%  of 
all  corporate  database 
queries  will  be  executed 
by  Web  browsers. 

Besides  being  easy  to  use  and 
endemically  cross-platform,  Web- 
enabled  data  access  is  getting  easier 
to  build. 

In  the  past,  Brough  says,  building  a 
Web  application  would  have  meant 
mastering  Java,  CGI  or  Perl  —  not 
the  most  intuitive  skills  to  pick  up 
quickly,  he  says.  But  new  Web  tools 
are  making  it  possible  to  Web-enable 
warehouses  without  many  learning 
curve  headaches.  In  Brough’s  case,  a 
Software  AG  product  called  I  Express 
promises  to  provide  automatic  Web 
links  to  the  existing  WCF  warehouse 
application  programming  interfaces, 
eliminating  the  need  for  Brough’s 
team  to  do  extensive  programming  in 
Internet  scripting  or  interface  lan¬ 
guages. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  the 
cost  advantages  of  Web  warehouses 
have  yet  to  be  fully  understood. 

Cost-effective  ? 

The  cost  of  designing  and  building  the 
warehouse  itself  remains  constant, 
but  costs  shift  from  the  client  to  the 
server  when  the  Web  is  used  as  the 
primary  communications  pipeline. 
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says  Frank  Gillette,  a  senior  analyst 
for  data  warehousing  at  the  business 
intelligence  service  of  Hurwitz 
Group,  Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass.  That 
means  supporting  highly  robust 
servers  that  can  sustain 
unlimited  access  points  and 
possibly  a  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  simultaneous  hits. 

“If  you’re  just  starting 
out,  with  no  internal  net¬ 
work  and  no  internal  Web 
expertise,  the  costs  and  the 
risks  add  up.  But  if  you’ve 
got  the  infrastructure  in 
place,  it  could  be  very  cost- 
effective,”  he  says. 

Having  a  solid  infra¬ 
structure  goes  beyond 
costs,  too:  Robustness  and 
reliability  are  at  stake.  After  all,  if 
you  are  asking  a  broader  popula¬ 
tion  of  users  to  depend  on  the  Web 
for  critical  business  functions,  it 
had  better  be  there  when  they  need 
it.  Stanford  University,  whose 
20,000  users  can  access  warehouses 


with  their  Web  browsers,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  application  that  checks  the 
campus  Web  every  15  minutes  to 
make  sure  it’s  up  and  responding 
quickly  to  user  requests.  All  perfor¬ 
mance  and  reliability  results  are 
logged  so  systems  analyst  Patrick 
Nolan  and  his  staff  can  perform 
downtime  analysis  over  an  extend¬ 
ed  period,  thus  “telling  us  if  we 
need  to  be 
concerned 
about  capac¬ 
ity  or  perfor¬ 
mance,”  he 
says. 

Capacity  is 
another  twist 
in  the  road. 

The  irony  of  getting  good  results  from 
your  initial  foray  into  a  Web  ware¬ 
house,  Hackathorn  says,  is  that 
“you’re  likely  to  be  successful.  And 
that’s  when  it  gets  hard.”  Supporting 
20  or  50  or  even  100  browser  users  is 
cheap  and  fairly  simple,  he  says,  but 
“after  that,  things  escalate  rapidly,  and 


Annual  growth  rate 
of  data  warehouse 
software  revenues' 
through  year  2000: 

30.8% 


Hang  on  to  those  client/ 
server  tools  —  for  now 


Many  IS  professionals  and  data¬ 
base  experts  agree  that  Web 
access  will  eventually  become  a 
'standard  feature  of  corporate  data 
warehouses.  But  when  that  will 
happen  at  any  given  firm  depends 
on  several  factors,  so  don't  give  up 
the  ghost  on  traditional  client/serv¬ 
er  access  tools  until  then. 

Organizations  that  want  or  need 
to  extend  data  warehouse  access 
to  parties  outside  the  company 
quickly  went  to  the  Web,  notes 
Alan  Paller,  director  of  research  and 
education  at  the  Data  Warehouse 
Institute  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

"The  huge  cost  and  difficulty  of 
managing  client  software  on  exter¬ 
nal  customers'  and  suppliers'  com¬ 
puters  made  this  decision  a  no- 
brainer,"  he  says.  One  such  organi¬ 
zation:  the  Workers  Compensation 
Fund  (WCF).  Offering  external 


users  even  basic  access  would 
have  been  too  expensive  and  logis- 
tically  chaotic  to  implement  using  a 
traditional  client/server  architec¬ 
ture,  says  Brent  Brough,  a  business 
analyst  at  the  WCF. 

^Companies  whose  data  ware¬ 
house  applications  serve  a  large 
group  of  internal  users  have  also 
found  the  case  for  moving  to  the 
Web  quite  compelling,  Paller  says. 
Take  CompuCom  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
Dallas-based  value-added  reseller 
that  launched  its  data  warehouse  in 
January  1996  and  added  Web 
access  four  months  later  (see  story 
page  6).  Although  about  500  inter¬ 
nal  users  were  already  depending 
on  the  Business  Objects  S.A.  client/ 
server  tool  to  query  a  Sybase  data 
warehouse  for  customer  marketing 
and  product  information,  making 
the  warehouse  available  via  the 
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Average  return 
on  investment  in 
[lata  warehouse 
technology  over 
three  years: 


you  will  proba¬ 
bly  have  to 
make  some 
pretty  signifi¬ 
cant  upgrades 
to  your  net¬ 
work  and  Web 
server  infra¬ 
structure  when 
you  start  getting  audiences  of  1,000  or 
10,000  users.” 

Security,  of  course,  is  another  major 
hurdle,  whether  you’re  providing 
access  to  internal  or  external  users  or 
both.  Stanford,  which  makes  data 
available  to  both,  has  its  own  IP  hub 
so  it  can  perform  individual  machine 
IP  checks  and  can  use  the  grant/ 
revoke  mechanisms  in  Sybase,  Inc. 
and  Oracle  Corp.  databases  using 
user  identification  passwords  with  file 
control.  The  WCF,  besides 
needing  a  foolproof  fire¬ 
wall  to  protect  the  data, 
will  need  protection  for 
electronic  commerce 
transactions  so  policy- 


Average  initial 
investment  injata 
warehousinper 
corporate  customer.  4 


holders  can  eventually  pay  bills  online 
using  credit  cards.  “Like  everyone 
else,  we’re  looking  at  installing  Secure 
Socket  Layers,”  Brough  says. 

But  some  security  hazards  and 
their  solutions  go  beyond  building 
firewalls  and  encrypting  data.  For 
example,  what  if  savvy  users  pull 
together  data  —  all  of  it  seemingly 
innocuous  on  its  own 
—  from  other  sources, 
internal  and  external, 
to  come  up  with  some 
very  damaging  and 
confidential  knowledge 
of  your  business?  “This 
is  a  very  serious  con¬ 
cern,”  Gillette  says. 

If  information  ban¬ 
dits  have  ill  intent,  even  honest 
users  can  become  intruders  of  a 
sort.  Idiosyncrasies  in  the 
information  and,  therefore, 
underlying  business  process¬ 
es  become  much  more 
apparent,  and  such  things  as 
data  quality,  problem  logic 


Average  number  ; 
^  of  Web  servers  . 
sold  for  Internet  ' 
use  in  1996:  \  . 

81,000 


Source:  All  International  Data  Corp. 
research  except  *  —  Patricia 
Seybolrl  Group 


Web  and,  eventually,  the 
CompuCom  intranet 
"has  ended  up  serving  a  whole 
new  class  of  user,"  says  Darrell 
Piat,  CompuCom's  director  of 
advanced  technologies. 

Data  warehouses  that  serve  just 
a  small  pool  of  internal  users  may 
feel  less  urgency  to  move  to  the 
Web,  but  Paller  says  the  question 
will  soon  be  moot  because  most 
warehouse  vendors  are  scrambling 
to  incorporate  Web-enabling  fea¬ 
tures  into  their  products.  And  a 
plethora  of  third-party  tools  are 
also  becoming  readily  available 
(see  Hot  Picks,  page  4). 

But  while  browser  functionality 
will  be  enough  for  most  warehouse 
users,  at  least  some  will  require  the 
more  sophisticated  drill-down 
analysis  and  transactional  features 
of  full-blown  client/server  tools, 
says  Richard  D.  Hackathorn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  consulting  firm  Bolder 
Technology,  He  says  he  sees  most 
companies  setting  up  a  two-tier 


access  strategy  that  gives 
the  enhanced  functionality 
to  those  who  need  it. 

"We  find  that  browsers  meet  the 
needs  of  80%  of  our  users,"  says 
Patrick  Nolan,  a  systems  integrator 
at  Stanford  University  who  has 
made  several  reference  data  ware¬ 
houses  available  to  Stanford's 
20,000-user  Web  population.  For 
the  remaining  20%,  Stanford 
installs  Brio  Technology,  Inc.'s 
BrioQuery  and  BusinessObjects, 

At  John  Deere  Insurance  Group, 
systems  analyst  Greg  Kinman 
believes  Web-enabling  the  SAS 
data  mart  is  a  first  step  toward  cost 
reduction  in  his  firm's  portable 
computing  operations.  "When  any¬ 
one  in  the  field  can  dial  in  from 
anywhere,  no  matter  what  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  they  happen  to 
be  using,  we'll  be  able  to  dramati¬ 
cally  reduce  our  field  maintenance 
and  support  costs,"  says  Kinman, 
in  charge  of  Deere's  intranet  ware¬ 
house  project.  —  Alice  LaPlante 


and  disagreements 
about  business  opera¬ 
tions  are  exposed  for 
everyone  to  see. 

“When  you  open 
your  warehouse  up  to 
the  Web,  you  are 
revealing  all  to  a 
much  larger  audience,” 

Gillette  warns. 

“You  might  not 
initially  intend  to  show  it  to  that 
larger  audience.  But  inevitably, 
business  pressure  will  come: 
People  will  say,  ‘Why  not  give  me 
a  password  just  so  I  can  look?’ 
[I  And  you  think,  why  not?” 

Deja  Vu  All  Over  Again 

Despite  these  obstacles,  users  are 
finding  the  Web  is  the  way  to  go.  For 
example,  Stanford’s  20,000  users 
made  the  goal  of  providing  universal 
access  to  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  campus  warehouses 
prohibitively  expensive, 
systems  analyst  Nolan 
says  —  that  is,  until  a  Web 
connection  was  forged. 

Today,  the  university’s 
Sun  SPARCstation  Web 
server  connects  to  the 
campuswide  TCP/IP  backbone  and 
accesses  a  Sybase  data  warehouse 
running  Sybase  SQL  Server.  Thus,  any 
user  who  logs  on  to  the  Stanford  Web, 
no  matter  what  type  of  device  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  using,  can  peruse  a  variety 
of  data  sources  and  look  up  names  of 
faculty,  students  and  staff  members; 
check  on  course  offerings;  or  find  a 
room  number  for  an  event  or  class. 
Stanford’s  meta  data  has  also  been 
placed  on  the  Web  so  authorized 
users  can  get  queries  cross-referenced 
across  disparate  departmental  data 
warehouses. 

Nolan  uses  one  of  the  myriad  new 
tool  sets  that  provide  Web  capabilities 
to  existing  data  warehouses  — 
Sybase’s  Web.SQL,  which  manages 
Continued  on  page  4 
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the  server  connection,  parses  Web¬ 
page-embedded  SQL  queries  to  the 
server  and  formats  returned  results 
from  the  database.  Because  the 
Sybase  tool  automatically  handles  the 
more  tedious  overhead  chores,  such 
as  writing  code  to  handle  those  func¬ 
tions  for  each  Web  page,  all  Stanford 
programmers  needed  to  do  was 
embed  SQL  statements  in  any  Web 
page  that  accessed  the  database. 

Total  time  to  Web-enable  the  data 
warehouses:  just  two  months.  And  the 
cost  was  minimal.  “Most  of  your 
expenses  are  involved  in  building  the 
initial  warehouse,”  Nolan  says.  “We 
were  able  to  adapt  them  to  the  Web  in 
no  time  at  all.” 

But  until  Web  tools  mature,  most 
companies  will  have  some  users  who 
still  need  the  more  sophisticated  drill¬ 
down  analysis  and  ad-hoc  querying 
capabilities  that  client/server  products 
offer.  Bolder  Technology’s  Hacka- 
thorn  stresses. 

At  MSAS  Cargo  International, 
Inc.,  an  international  freight  forward¬ 
ing  firm  in  Burlingame,  Calif.,  the 
number  of  database  queries  executed 
by  Web  browsers  is  already  hovering 
at  80%,  says  Eugene  Poznikov,  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  coordinator. 
“We  simply  can’t  afford  to  write  a 
new  report  or  application  every  time 
a  customer  requests  a  different  per¬ 
spective  of  the  data,”  notes  Poznikov, 
who  has  been  beta-testing  Interweave 
Software  Corp.’s  Web  warehouse  soft¬ 
ware,  DS  Modeler,  and  DS  Server, 
which  gives  intranet  browsers  access 
to  various  MSAS  distributed  IBM 
AS/400-based  warehouses.  “Neither 
do  we  have  time  to  train  people  on 
the  more  complicated  access  tools. 
We’re  a  small  team.” 

The  WCF  provides  another  typical 
case  in  point.  Theoretically,  ware¬ 
house  data  was  already  available  in  its 
Adabas  D  data  mart,  which  used 
Software  AG’s  SourcePoint  to  auto¬ 
matically  extract  data  from  an 


Hot  picks 

A  sampling  of  produnts  data  warehouse  managers,  analysts  are  high  on 

*  brio.web.warefiouse  includes  three  components:  brio.query.server, 
which  performs  unattended  processing  of  data  warehouse  data 
via  the  Web  or  corporate  intranet;  brio.quickview,  which  delivers 
snapshot  reports  of  warehouse  data  to  users  via  Web  browsers; 
and  brio. insight,  which  gives  users  dynaniic,  interactive  control 
of  reports  within  their  Web  browsers,  even  when  disconnected 
from  the  network.  Ail  can  be  used  with  Brio's  desktop  online  ana¬ 
lytical  processing  (OLAP)  query  tool,  Brioquery  Enterprise. 

Brio  Technology,  Inc.  {415)  856-8000 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  www.brio.com  (demos) 

*  DSS  Web  lets  users  perform  dynamic  OLAP  queries  in  real  time 
with  any  Web  browser  against  relational  data  warehouses,  via  a 
corporate  intranet  or  the  Web. 

MicroStrategy,  Inc.  (703)848-8600 

Vienna,  Va.  info@strategy.com  (demos) 

•  htmSQL  allows  developers  to  integrate  SAS  data  into  Web  pages 
using  SQL  queries  embedded  in  HTML.  Queries  are  processed  in 
real  time. 

SAS  ipstitute,  Inc.  (919)677-8000 

Cary,  N.C.  www.sas.com  (demos) 

•  IQA-iveWeb  is  an  intranet  database  query  and  reporting  tool  that 
lets  companies  offer  data  warehouse  access  to  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  users.  Users  can  build  queries  and  reports  on  Windows 
clients;  publish  reports  on  Unix  or  Windows  NT  servers;  and 
request  and  view  warehouse  data  using  a  Web  browser. 

IQ  Software  Corp.  (800)458-03^6 

Norcross,  Qa.  www.iqsc.com  (demos) 

*  QpenWarehouse  Wel|  is  a  Web-enabled  version  of  HP's  Intelligent 
Warehouse  management  software,  includes  a  B1  security  Web 
server  platform,  a  set  of  nine  Web-based  applications  and  HP 
Professional  Services  cbniiilting. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  (408)  725-8900 

Cupertino,  Calif.  www|hp.com 

•  Qracte  Applications  Data  Warehouse  allows  users  to  create  data 
warehouses  from  transactions  generated  by  Qracle  database 
applications,  which  can  then  be  accessed  by  Web  browsers  and 
most  Web  query  and  decision-support  tools. 

Qracle  Cprp.  (415)  566-7000 

Redwood  Shores,  Calif.  www.oracle.com 


Adabas  C  transactional  database.  Yet 
the  client  software  used  to  query  the 
mart  was  less  than  intuitive.  It  needed 
to  be  purchased  for  and  installed  on 
the  desktops  of  all  users  who  request¬ 
ed  querying  rights.  And  then  there 
were  the  usual  training  and  support 
issues.  So  all  but  the  most  sophisticat¬ 
ed  WCF  users  ended  up  still  going  to 
the  information  systems  group  for  ad- 
hoc  querying  or  even  customized 
reports.  Web  access  eliminates  these 


problems  and  more,  Brough  says. 

At  John  Deere  Insurance  Group,  it 
is  the  portable  access  promised  by 
Web  technology  that  has  Greg 
Kinman  the  most  enthused.  Kinman, 
a  systems  analyst  at  the  Moline,  Ill- 
based  subsidiary  of  the  equipment 
manufacturing  giant,  is  in  charge  of  a 
simultaneous  effort  to  build  a  robust 
intranet  and  to  make  an  existing  SAS 
Institute,  Inc.-based  warehouse  acces- 
Continued  on  page  9 
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Introducing 

Livelink" 

Intranet 

Suite  7. 


Ifs  the  first  and  only  intranet 
application  suite  that  you  can  run 
your  business  on. 

Managing  today’s  complex  business  processes  means 
allowing  your  managers  and  project  teams  to  access,  share, 
track  and  reuse  information  across  your  corporation  -  no 
matter  how  many  sites  and  technologies  are  involved.  With 
Livelink  Intranet  you  can  manage  documents,  collaborate  on 
projects  and  coordinate  workflow.  And  quickly  find  what  you 
need  using  the  world’s  top-rated  full-text  search  engine.  It 
links  your  people  with  people,  and  people  with  information, 
to  meet  your  goals. 

Livelink  Intranet  is  a  complete  off-the-shelf  application 
that  you  install  and  start  using  right  away  -  all  your  people 
need  is  a  Web  browser.  It 
takes  your  current  investment 
in  networks,  databases  and 
applications  and  integrates 
them  with  the  Internet’s  global 
infrastructure.  Finally,  your 
intranet  will  support  document 
collections  of  any  size  and 
handle  any  number  of  users. 

All  with  the  necessary  security 
and  access  control. 

Industrial-strength  and 
scalable,  Livelink  Intranet  helps 
Fortune  500  and  Global  2000 
companies  solve  advanced  business  problems. 

And  it’s  the  only  one  that  can,  and  the  only  one  that’s 
shipping  today.  Contact  us  and  we’ll  show  you  how. 

Visit  www.opentext.com 
or  call  1  800  499-6544 


“L.ivelin\  was  exactly 
what  our  company  was 
holding  for...  we  looked 
at  a  lot  of  products  and 
of  all  of  them,  Livelink^ 
was  the  most  open  and 
easiest  to  use’.’ 

Mitch  Oliver, 
QUALCOMM  Incorporated 


OPEN  TEXT 

Intranet 


Putting  the  Web  to  Worlf^' 


Compatible  with  Microsoft®  Windows  NT™. 


Livelink,  Open  Text  and  “Putting  the  Web  to  Work”  are  trademarks  of  Open  'lext  Corporation. 
All  other  trademarks  are  the  proiierty  of  tlicir  respective  owners. 


WEB  DATA  WAREHOUSES 


CompuCom:  A  Late  Bloomer  That  Quickly  Sprouted 


ack  in  September  1995,  Dallas- 
based  CompuCom  Systems,  Inc., 
despite  being  a  $1.4  billion  value- 
added  reseller  in  the  high-tech  computer 
hardware,  software  and  services  market,  had 
no  data  warehouse.  No  Web  site.  No  way  for 
company  sales  reps  or  business  managers  to 
run  ad-hoc  queries  against  corporate  sales 
and  product  databases.  And  to  ask  IS  to  gen¬ 
erate  a  customized  report  took  a  staggering 
two  weeks. 

All  this  at  a  time  when  the  systems  inte¬ 
grator  and  technical  services  firm  was  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  28%  compound  annual  revenue 
growth  rate.  Hardly  the  time  to  permit  infor¬ 
mation  gridlock. 

Darrell  Piatt,  director  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  at  CompuCom,  says  building  a  data 
warehouse  was  the  obvious  solution. 

So  within  just  four  months  —  by  January 
1996  —  CompuCom  had  a  lOG-hyte 
Sybase  SQL  data  warehouse  successfully 
installed  on  a  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

HP  9000  server,  it  allows  users  to  retrieve 
everything  from  historical  information  on 
customer  accounts  to  current  product  pricing, 
order  status,  distribution  and  inventory  infor¬ 
mation  using  Business  Objects  S.A.s 
BusinessObjects  query  tool.The  users  were 
ecstatic,  Piatt  says,  though  access  was  ini¬ 
tially  limited  to  employees  with  networked 
computers  on  their  desktops.  Once  word  got 
out  in  the  field  about  the  project,  his  staff 
would  get  calls  as  early  as  7:30  a.m.from 
field  sales  reps  calling  on  car  phones  on  their 
way  to  meetings,  requesting  immediate 
updates  from  the  warehouse  on  customer 
account  activities. 

"Sometimes  we  even  sent  out  sales 
figures  over  text  pagers  to  make  sure 
they  got  them  in  time,"  he  chuckles. 
Eventually,  access  to  the  data  warehouse 


was  extended  to  mobile  laptop  usem. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  then,  just  as  the  initial 
data  warehouse  was  going  live,  CompuCom 
bid  on  a  major  contract  to  provide  California's 
cHy,  county  and  state  agencies  and  educational 
institutions  with  computer  hardware,  software 
and  services.  CompuCom  would  be  required  to 
ran  two  computer  storefronts  —  one  in  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  Sacramento  —  as  well 
as  provide  online  access  to  pricing  and  product 
information  and  an  electronic  catalog  and 
order-tracking  system  that  any  qualified  state 


CompuCom's  Darrell  Piatt 
(left)  and  Kent  Sakuda: 

Most  routine  queries  are 
now  answered  via  the 
Web  warehouse 

employee  could  access  from  any  location. 

This  presented  a  challenge:  Although 
CompuCom  had  previously  created  a  propri¬ 
etary  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Notes-based 
procurement  system  to  help  larger  corporate 
customers  expedite  internal  purchasing 
approval  processes,  that  required  installing 
client  software  on  ail  desktops  that  would  be 
used  in  the  process,  which  meant  adhering  to 
strict  hardware,  software  and  network  stan¬ 
dards.  "We  realized  that  only  the  Internet 
provided  the  universal  sort  of  access  that  the 
California  contract  required,"  Piatt  says. 

CompuCom  won  the  California  bid,  and  the 
Web-based  warehouse  went  live  in  April 


1996.  The  responses  have  been  "very  posi¬ 
tive,"  says  Paul  Apfel,  program  manager  for 
the  department  of  general  services  for  the 
state  of  California  in  Sacramento.  "There's  a 
learning  curve  to  everything  new,  of  course," 
he  says.  "But  we're  getting  constant  feed¬ 
back  that  tells  us  our  users  are  very  happy." 

The  initial  data  warehouse  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $800,000,  including  all  hardware, 
software  and  development  labor,  Piatt  says. 
To  build  the  Califoraia  Web  link,  CompuCom 
spent  an  additional  $100,000.  That  invest- 
ment  is  now  being  leveraged  as  other  large 
CompuCom  clients  are  offered  similar  elec¬ 
tronic  hookups.  As  of  January  1 997,  more 
than  40  CompuCom  corporate  customers 
have  their  personalized  catalogs  available  via 
the  Internet  And  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
CompuCom  suppliers  will  he  able  to  log  on  to 
a  secure  Web  page  and  access  detailed 
information  on  sales  of  their  products.  Now 
all  data  is  also  available  to  employees  via 
the  company  intranet 

The  benefits  that  accrue  to  CompuCom, 
other  than  the  chance  to  win  more  business 
through  demonstrating  superior  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  include  cutting  back  on  "call  center" 
operations.  Previously,  the  only  way  cus¬ 
tomers  could  get  information  on  products, 
prices  and  delivery  dates  was  to  personally 
call  a  member  of  their  account  team.  Today, 
Piatt  says,  most  of  the  more  routine  inquiries 
are  simply  answered  electronically  via  the 
Web  warehouse.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  CompuCom  has  laid  off  any  work¬ 
ers  or  otherwise  scaled  back  operations. 

"Right  now  we're  experiencing  a  40% 
annual  growth  rate,"  Piatt  points  out  "We're 
not  looking  at  head  count  reduction  so  much 
as  finding  ways  to  add  business  volume 
without  unduly  increasing  our  overhead." 

— Alice  LaPlante 
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Visual  Java  Development 


Build  Rome  in  a  day. 

It’s  easy  with  Symantec 
Visual  Cafe"  for  Java: 


Visual  Cafe  for  Windows^and  Macintosh! 
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Develop  faster.  Compile 
faster.  Debug  faster.  Realize 
your  Java™  dreams  faster. 

p  Symantec,  the  creator  of 
the  first  full-featured  Java 
development  environment  now  unleashes 
the  first  Rapid  Application  Development 
environment  for  Java  developers: 

Symantec  Visual  Cafe.™ 

Visual  Cafe  comes  complete  with  an 
extensible  component  library  with  all  of  the 
building  blocks  you  need  for  your  application. 

Simply  drag  and  drop  a  component 
onto  a  form.  Our  Interaction  Wizard 
lets  you  visually  specify  all  the  actions 
and  events.  And  then  Visual  Cafe 
automatically  generates  the  Java 
code  for  you. 

Thanks  to  our  exclusive  two-way 
programming  you  can  add  or  modify 
the  code  at  the  source  level,  too. 

So  you'll  be  whipping  out  those 
application  prototypes  at  speeds 
you  can  only  dream  of  now. 

Imagine  building  all  of  your  forms 
visually.  Or  building  your  entire  user  interface 
without  writing  one  single  line  of  code! 

As  an  added  bonus,  Symantec's 
Just  In  Time  (JIT)  compiler  (included  in 
Netscape’s  new  Navigator™)  runs  your  Java 
applications  faster  than  any  other  browser 
or  Java  virtual  machine  on  the  planet. 

So  get  your  hands  on  the  hottest  new 
development  tool  for  Java  right  away. 

For  more  information,  please  call  us 
at  1-800-453-1059  ext.  9B68  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  cafe.symantec.com. 


MacOS 


Microsoft* 

Windows'95 


SYMANTEC. 


Symantec  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Visual  Cafd  is  a  trademark  of  Symantec  Corporation.  Java  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Microsoft,  Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  Macintosh  OS  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  used  under  license.  Netscape  Navigatoi 
is  a  trademark  of  Netscape  Corporation.  All  other  brand  names  or  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners.  ©1997  Symantec  Coiporation.  All  rights  nesetved.  In  Canada,  call 
1-800-365-8641 .  In  Australia,  call  02-879-6577.  In  Europe,  call  31-71-535-31 11. 


Introducing 
SuiteSpot  " 

“  "The  full-service 

INTRANET  THAT  PICKS 
UP  WHERE  OTHERS 
LEAVE  OFE 
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WHAT  IS  SUITESPOT? 

Picture  an  intranet  that’s  running  at  full 
potential.  That’s  new  Netscape  SuiteSpot^ 
the  only  integrated  suite  of  server  software 
that  lets  you  huild  a  Full-Service  Intranet. 
With  SuiteSpot,  you  can  build  network 
productivity  applications  that  help  you 
communicate,  collaborate,  and  share 
information.  Choose  any  combination  of 
our  five  different  software  products: 
Netscape  Enterprise,  Mail,  News,  Proxy, 
or  Catalog  Servers.  SuiteSpot  also  comes 
with  our  application  development  and 
data  access  tool,  LiveWire  Pro™ 
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Standards-Based 
Distributed  Search  & 
Indexing 

Yes 

No 

Only  Thru 
Replication 

Server-Based  java 
&  JavaScript 

Yes 

No 

No 

Native  Support  For 
Oracle,  Sybase, 
Informix,  &  ODBC 

Yes 

ODBC  Only 

ODBC  Only 

Cost  u'11,000  Clients 

S59,300 

S183,3B6 

$83,383 

I  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  SEE  OUR  WEB  $ITi:  HTTP://INFO  NETSCAPE  COM/PRES 


SUITESPOT  VERSUS 
ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEMS 

Unlike  older  technology,  only  SuiteSpot’s 
open-server  product  family  allows  you  to 
build  one  architecture  for  Internet  and 
intranet  applications  -  one  architecture 
that’s  cheaper  and  easier  to  maintain.  And 
SuiteSpot  easily  integrates  with  current 
client/server  applications  running  on  Unix 
and  Windows  NT. 

To  learn  more  about  SuiteSpot  and  the 
Full-Service  Intranet,  call  for  your  free 
white  paper,  "The  Netscape  Intranet 
Vision,"  at  1-800-397-8606. 


NETSCAPE 


©1997  Netscape  Communications  Ciorporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners.  Prices  are  subject  to  change. 


Continued  from  page  4 

sible  through  it.  Both  should  be  oper¬ 
ational  by  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Deere  has  had  multiple  SAS  data 
marts  up  and  running  for  more  than  a 
year  on  a  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows 
95  server  that  feeds  OS/2  clients  via  a 
Novell,  Inc.  network.  These  applica¬ 
tion-specific  marts 
are  culled  from  a 
variety  of  main¬ 
frame  legacy  data¬ 
bases,  providing 
access  to  financial 
and  actuary  num¬ 
bers  as  well  as  cor¬ 
porate  marketing, 
underwriting  and 
human  resources 
data.  The  biggest 
advantage  to  mak¬ 
ing  these  data 
stores  available  via 
a  Deere  intranet 
will  be  to  provide 
easier  access  to  the  150  laptop-toting 
Deere  salespeople  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  the  road,  Kinman  says. 
Later,  he  adds,  Deere  plans  to  allow 
direct  hookups  with  company  clients 
and  suppliers. 


the  mistake  of  viewing  the  Web  as  a 
panacea  for  all  your  data  access  woes. 
One  of  them  is  Adrienne  Tannen- 
baum,  president  of  Database  Design 
Solutions,  Inc.  in  Bernardsville,  N.J., 
an  organization  specializing  in  data¬ 
base  “revitalization”  issues. 


Before  Web-enabling  your  warehouse ... 

Assess  the  success  of  your  existing  ware 
house  effort. 

Define  your  target  user  population. 

Ponder  the  security  ramifications  of 
opening  up  access. 

Analyze  the  organizational  implications 
of  universal  access. 


Simply  Web-enabling  an  existing 
warehouse  isn’t  going  to  solve  all 
potential  data  access  problems, 
Tannenbaum  says.  But  where  the  data 
is  already  in  electronic  form,  is  reli¬ 
able,  is  updated  in  a  timely  manner 
Still,  experts  warn  about  making  and  is  certifiably  clean,  then  opening 


up  access  to  it  via  a  Web  browser  is 
often  an  excellent  idea,  she  says. 
Indeed,  Tannenbaum  claims  one  of 
the  biggest  motivations  to  making  a 
warehouse  available  via  the  Web  is  to 
leverage  the  often  hefty  investments 
in  data  warehousing  that  have  seem¬ 
ingly  come  to  little 
fruition.  “A  common 
complaint  is  that 
we’ve  invested  all 
these  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  this  ware¬ 
house,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  about 
it,”  she  says. 

Yet  there  are 
challenges  to  exe¬ 
cuting  Web  access, 
as  even  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  Brough  ac¬ 
knowledges.  “It’s 
hard  sometimes  to 
separate  the  hype 
from  what’s  real,”  he  says.  “But 
there’s  a  lot  of  bright  minds  work¬ 
ing  on  a  solution,  and  we  believe 
the  kinks  will  all  get  worked  out.” 

LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Woodside,  Calif 
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CONFERENCES/SEMINARS 
DCI's  Data  Warehouse  World  ^ 

Feb.  25-21  OrWB,  Fla,;  April  e-1i. 

San  Jose,  Calil;  April  15-lUorontfl. 
Oioitai  Consyltiii8,inc.f508)4](!-388fl 


1 997  Data  Warehousing  Institute  ^ 
Annual  Conference 

May  27-Jyne  Uiiicaflp.  (381)  229-1062 

WER  SITES/NEWSGROUPS 
Data  Warehousing  Information  Center 

pwp,siarnelinc.coin/larrYfl/inile)(,titnil 

Data  Warehousing  on  the  Internet 
www.datawarehousing.com 

Data  Warehousing  List  Server 


www.daiawar8liousin8.coiii/lis(.litiiil 

Data  Warehousing  Forum 
MicroSirateov.Inc. 
wnKW.slraiegy.cDm/iiisiJwfl  ,11101 

PUBLICATIONS 
Data  Warehousing 
on  the  Internet 

Ftiomas  C.  Hammergren;  Uiomson  Compyier  Press,  1991 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  Data  Warehousing 
Ooag  Hackney;  Addison  Wesley  loiigman,  1997 

"Taking  Data  Warehouse  Applications  to  the 
Desktop  (But  Whose  Desk?)" 

Jill  Oyctie,  Baseline  Consulting 
www,tiaselin8-c(insullini.coin/tiltocyKp.liliit 


Corporate  Internet  Planning  Guide 
Rictiard  J,  Gascoyne  and  koray  Ozcotiukcu,  320  pages, 
$29.95.  Van  Noslrand  Reinhold,  1997. 
www.ilioii!son,cflin/vnr/gascoyne,litiiil 

Building  the  Corporate  Intranet 

8SG  Carp,,  $39.95.  John  Wiley  S  Sons,  A  12-slep  guide  to 
building  an  intranet,  (rom  deciding  whether  to  go  for  it  to 
iiiipleoienting  and  managing  it. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The  International  Data  Warehousing  Association 
P.O.  Box  2001,  Andover,  Mass.  01818  (508)  470-3888 
www.idwa.org 

The  Data  Warehousing  Institute 

9158  Rothbury  Drive  1200,  Gaithersburg,  Md.  20879 
(301)  229-1062  (www.dw-institule.com) 
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WHAT'S  ONLINE 

Bpandeil  QSA,  Real 
:  AydiowiBIpIn 
■"  Jupaarkar.  ■ 


onsanto  Co. 
has  been  test¬ 
ing  an  intranet 
front  end  to  its 
financial  data 
warehouse 
since  last  June. 
The  St.  Louis- 
based  chemi¬ 
cal  firm  plans  an  enterprisewide  roll¬ 
out  by  year’s  end  and,  eventually, 
data  warehouses  with  logistics  and 
procurement  information.  For  now, 
the  intranet  gives  20  financial  ana¬ 
lysts  simple,  fast  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  they  need.  “If  the  information 
you  need  for  decision-making  is 
right  at  your  fingertips,  then  you  can 
focus  more  time  and  effort  on  the 
analysis  of  the  information,” 
explains  Bipin  Junnarkar,  directoi 
of  knowledge  management 
architecture  at  Mon¬ 
santo.  He  provides 
further  details  of  the 
project; 


Why  do  it? 

To  speed  the  delivery 
of  financial  informa¬ 
tion  that  must  be  sifted 
by  Monsanto  financial 
analysts  prior  to  being 
given  to  decision  makers. 


How  it  works 

A  user  requests  a  report  via  a 
Microsoft  Corp.  Internet 
Explorer  browser.  A  Silicon 
Graphics,  Inc.  (SGI)  server  pass¬ 
es  the  request  to  a  MicroStrategy, 

Inc.  DSS  Web  server  running  on  a 
Windows  NT  machine.  The  server 
acts  as  an  interface  between  the  SGI 
server  and  a  DSS  server,  which  also 
runs  on  an  NT  machine.  The  DSS 
server  then  communicates  with  the 
data  warehouse,  which  runs  on  an 
Oracle  Corp.  database  on  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Alpha  server. 

What's  different 

The  intranet  doesn’t  require  the 

installation  of  client  software  on  user 


desktops.  Also,  traditional  client/serv¬ 
er  data  warehouses  don’t  let  users 
share  data  analysis.  Eventually  the 
intranet  will,  possibly  via  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Notes. 

Kinds  of  queries  posted 

The  MicroStrategy  software  restricts 
users  to  a  standard  report  they  can 
drill  down  into  for  more  information. 
Ad-hoc  queries  can  be  made  only 
with  the  existing  client/server  system. 


Decisions 

supported 

“A  user  might  be 
trying  to  use  the 
data  warehouse 
via  the  intranet 
to  look  at  all  the 
costs 


Monsanto's 
Bipin  Junnarkar:  The 

major  change  is  in  how  m  many 
people  really  get  to  look  at  pthe  data 
and  try  to  make  sense  out  of  it.' 


associated  with  product  lines  in  dif¬ 
ferent  geographical  areas.  He  or  she 
might  look  at  one  product  line  and 
see  how  much  profitability  there  is  in 
Brazil  and  what  the  costs  are  of  get¬ 
ting  the  product  to  market  and  com¬ 
pare  that  with  the  same  thing  in 
Australia  or  the  Pacific  Rim,” 
Junnarkar  says. 

Measuring  ROI 

The  firm  decided  at  the  outset  that  it 
would  not  justify  the  project  based 
on  its  dollar  benefits.  Instead,  it  has 
pursued  the  project  in  the  belief  that 
its  value  to  the  company  extends 
beyond  data  warehouse  applications. 

Technical  challenges 

Security.  Monsanto  plans  to  have 
three  levels  of  access  on  the  financial 
data  warehouse:  top  management, 
top  executives  in  the  business  units 
and  analysts  in  specific  business 
units.  No  additional  tools  are 
required  to  set  up  the  three  tiers 
because  all  access  is  controlled  at  the 
database  level  of  security. 

Cost 

The  company  wouldn’t  disclose  spe¬ 
cific  details.  The  data  warehouse 
project  is  said  to  have  had  “signifi¬ 
cant  cost.”  Intranet  costs  for  the  data 
warehousing  project  were  not  split 
out  because  the  intranet  is  being 
built  for  other  company  uses. 

Biggest  surprises 

How  fast  it  was  to  install  the  applica¬ 
tion  (two  weeks)  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
use  the  warehouse  via  the  intranet. 

Advice 

Develop  an  intranet  business  strate¬ 
gy  for  delivering  and  integrating  data 
rather  than  jumping  blindly  into  an 
intranet  project  because  it’s  trendy. 
Enroll  data  warehouse  users  up 
front.  Technology  is  evolving  rapidly 
and  looks  promising. 

Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Edina,  Minn. 


Computerworld  Intranets  is  published  monthly  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  month  as  a  supplement  to  Computerworld. 
Editor:  Anne  McCrory;  Art  Director:  Wendy  J.  Reifeiss;  Assistant  Managing  Editor:  Kimberlee  A.  Smith;  Computerworld 
Magazines  Editor:  Alan  Alper.  Phone:  (800)  343-6474;  E-mail;  anne_mccrory@cw.com;  fax;  (508)  875-8931. 
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TO  LEARN 
MORE  ABOUT 
SUITESPOT,  CALL 
FOR  YOUR  FREE 
WHITE  PAPER, 
"THE  NETSCAPE 
INTRANET 
VISION." 
1-800-397-8607 
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Why  is  Netscape  software 
the  Internet/intranet  software  of 
choice  for  so  many  Fortune  100 
companies?  One  reason  is  our 
single-minded  focus  on  Internet 
technology  and  how  it  can 
improve  business  communications. 

Take  our  new  intranet  solu¬ 
tion,  SuiteSpotr  It  contains  the 
functionality  of  older  systems 
like  Lotus  Notes  and  Microsoft 
BackOffice,  but  offers  greater 
productivity  and  flexibility. 

Only  with  SuiteSpot  can  you 


communicate,  collaborate,  and 
share  information  across  any 
platform  or  operating  system, 
whether  inside  your  company 
or  out.  SuiteSpot  also  costs  less 
than  Notes  or  BackOffice.  And 
SuiteSpot  easily  integrates  with 
current  client/server  applications 
running  on  Unix  and  Windows  NT. 

SuiteSpot  is  just  one  example 
of  how  Netscape  is  providing 
open  Internet  technology  to  better 
link  people  and  information. 

To  see  how  we  can  help  your 


company  improve  its  internal 
communications,  call  us  toll 
free  at  1-800-397-8607.  Or 
visit  our  Internet  Web  site  at 
http://info.netscape.com/pre4 


THE  HP  DOMAIN 
INTERNET  EXPRESS. 
NOW  BOARDING  ON 
BOTH  PLATFORMS. 


Here  comes  the  HP  Domain  Internet  Server  family.  Easy  to  use 


and  Internet-ready... with  unmatched  publishing,  navigation 
collaboration,  and  transaction  capabilities.  On  both  UNIX  and  NT 


platforms,  it  provides  the  most  scalable,  manageable,  secure 


Intranet  and  Internet  solutions  going,  All  backed  by  our  expert 


Net  consulting,  education,  and  support.  Check  out  the  engines 


that  are  driving  business  into  the  future.  Visit  www.hp.com/go/domain 
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